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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


When YOU Take Stock 


by LEN SIMS 


NCE again it is the time for 

annual meetings, when reports 
and balance sheets are presented, 
when new officers are appointed, or 
a further twelve months’ service is 
conferred upon those already in 
office. 


Once again the auditors have been 
checking the income and expenditure of 
the party and examining the general 
state of its finances. The secretary, bless 
him, has spent anxious hours, pencil in 
hand and sheets of paper before him, 
jotting down the events of the past twelve 
months. 


The Time 

Yes, it is the time of stocktaking. 

Will this year’s stocktaking follow the 

usual pattern and be confined to annual 
reports which highlight certain successful 
events but sometimes tend to gloss over 
the failures? Will those reports contain 
records of appreciation for work done— 
howeyer indifferently performed? 
_» Will the concluding paragraphs contain 
pious hopes of what must be done during 
the next twelve months—but with little 
positive feeling that they will be 
accomplished? 

More important still. Will there be 
another kind of stocktaking—by us as 
delegates of the Party? Will there be 
a stocktaking of the part we have played 
and the part we should have played? 

Would it not be worth while taking 
stock of ourselves to see if we have really 
done our job, and if our efforts have con- 
tributed in any way to ease the work of 


the officers, or to assist the Party along 
the road to success? 

Or will it be that we shall still sit back 
and listen to those reports, perhaps adding 
a few platitudes on this or that section, 
or pay tribute to the sterling work of 
Harry as Secretary, Joan as Treasurer, not 
forgetting John our worthy Chairman? 

Just to do this is very pleasant, it fits in 
easily with the afterglow of the Christmas 
spirit, and costs little effort. It is doubtless 
appreciated by Harry, Joan and John, 
especially if they have worked unceasingly 
on behalf of the party—though they 
would doubtless prefer a little practical 
assistance to a load of fulsome praise. 

This kind of stocktaking is just as 
important as that of the annual reports, 
balance sheets, etc., and it applies to us 
all, whether we are just delegates to the 
General Committee or leading members. 
If we really take stock of the party as a 
whole, and ourselves in particular (for 
after all, we are the party), we will find 
that there is a lot to the credit of a few, 
but a lot that could have been done by 
the many. 


General Impression 

For instance, there is the general 
impression that delegates have only to 
attend meetings and speak now and then 
in order to play their part. How often do 
we put forward a suggestion that this or 
that should be undertaken, and then wait 
until the next meeting to see if anything 
has been done. 

We may, on finding that nothing has 
materialised, tend to blame the secretary 
and say he is falling down on his job— 
it may be the same Harry we have praised 


at the annual meeting! Seldom does it 
occur to us to give a little help in carry- 
ing out those suggestions. 

Let us realise that as delegates we have 
responsibilities not only to suggest but to 
undertake. This is especially true when 
we know in our hearts that greater efforts 
are needed, and that this can only be 
done by spreading responsibility over far 
more people. 

There is not only the responsibility of 
making suggestions and helping to carry 
them out, there is another which is often 
overlooked —that of choosing officers. 
This responsibility faces delegates at 
every annual meeting. 

It is not assuming responsibility to hope 
that someone or other will be elected or 
re-elected to the offices irrespective of 
ability. It is an admission of failure to 
face up to our duties if we allow a chair- 
man to be placed in that high office who 
lacks experience, or does not command 
the real confidence of delegates, or who 
is so heavily committed in other direc- 
tions that there is little likelihood of his 
being able to discharge his duties to the 
full. 

Nor is it good enough to elect anyone 
to the vice-chairmanship, giving as the 
excuse that “there is nothing to do in 
that job”. These are important posts, 
created for the purpose of enabling the 
Party to function efficiently and demo- 


cratically. The work of the officers have 
a great effect upon the membership—live 
officers really stimulate activity and 
thought. 


What is true of the chairman and vice- 
chairman, applies to other officers. It is 
not good enough to say that because Jim 
is a darn good fellow (and is prepared to 
do the job) that he can be treasurer 
(even though he may be lax in giving 
receipts or collecting dues). 


Collective Responsibility 


As delegates we have a duty to perform 
as the General Committee is a collective 
responsibility. We are appointed to 
represent our wards or local parties, trade 
unions, etc. We are expected to act on 
their behalf, to make decisions, and to 
see that they are carried out. 

Inaction on our part not only throws 
more work on the shoulders of the 
officers, but often allows decisions to be 
made by a few—and not necessarily from 
choice—which is bad for the democratic 
functioning of the party. 


This means that we, as delegates, must 
think in terms of our responsibilities, of 
what we have to do, and who we have to 
elect. We must not be content to let 
things go along in the same old way and 
hope for the best. 

The slogan should be, “Only the best 
is good enough for the party.” It may 
mean breaking with some traditions, or 
overcoming sentiment—both are admir- 
able qualities in their way and in their 
place. If we fail in our responsibilities 
as delegates at annual meetings it is not 
a bit of good later on complaining that 
the officers are falling down on their job 
—or exceeding their duties — when it is 
really us that have fallen down on ours. 

“New thinking” is a term often used 
these days. Let us apply it to our stock- 
taking at the end of the old year in 
readiness for the new. Let us really 
resolve that this year we shall, irrespective 
of our position or the part we are able to 
play, undertake to discharge our respon- 
sibilities to the full and not leave it to 
the ‘other fellow”. 


Let Unions Collect 


by H. E. BRIGGS 


REGARDING the questions of increas- 

ing the Trade Union contribution to 
Party funds and the possibility of 
increasing the individual subscription 
from 6s. per annum to gs. per annum, 
both of which I believe are under review, 
I would like to make a suggestion which, 
if approved, would obviate the necessity 
for either of these steps. 

The suggestion I make is that the Trade 
Unions be asked by the Labour Party 
agents for the individual subscriptions of 
their members. 

If this suggestion could be adopted, 
each union would be provided with suffi- 
cient Party membership cards for each of 
their ‘Levy paying’ members and the task 
of encouraging each ‘Levy payer’ would 
evolve on the branch or lodge secretary, 
or committee, at the lowest level. 

I am convinced that thousands of 
Trade Unionists would become ordinary 
Party members if such a system as this, 
which would make it easy and convenient 
to pay their subscriptions, could be 
inaugurated. 

There is, I realise, one difficulty, and 

(Continued on page |5) 


C. V. Woods, O.B.E., Leicester Labour Party Secretary, tells how his party 
el Ys LENS NOW MS party 


overcame the disaster of MacDonald’s desertion 


Loyalty Gained Leicester 


NO history of the Leicester Labour 

Party would be complete with- 
out tribute to Mr. Wm. Howard, 
who for 29 years as secretary, guided 
the party skilfully through the set- 
backs and successes between the 
years 1919 to 1948. 


Shortly after his retirement he wrote 
“50 Years of Progress’, the proud history 
of the Leicester Labour Party. In this 
article I have drawn upon this work and 
have used many of Mr. Howard’s own 
words. 


WORKER CANDIDATES 


Although the Labour Representation 
Committee was formed nationally in 1900, 
it was not until 1903 that a Labour 
Representation Committee was set up in 
Leicester. In the early days it was the 
Leicester Trades Council, formed in 1872, 
that sponsored working-class candidates, 
though it was not until 17 years after its 
inception that the Trades Council 
succeeded in having one of its candidates 
elected to the Town Council and two to 
the School Board. 


In 1891, the working-class representa- 
tion on the Town Council was increased 
to four, but in Leicester, as nationally, 
the idea of independent representation 
was beginning to simmer as the following 
extract from a Report on the activities of 
the Trades Council, written in 1903, shows: 

1892-3 were the years in which the 
more modern aspect of Labour 

Representation was developed. Inde- 

pendent Labour Representation was 

then advocated, and the Leicester 

Trades Council, which had hitherto 

run candidates in conjunction with 

the Liberal Party, definitely decided 
to run independently, and in Nov- 
ember, 1893, we find that the Council 
ran two candidates in opposition to 
their former allies. 

This movement perhaps manifested 
its crowning activity in Parliamentary 


contests when Joseph Burgess chal- 

lenged the Liberal stronghold as our 

Labour Independent, and in the later 

times of 1900 when J. Ramsay Mac- 

Donald was the champion of the 

‘Independents’. 

It was the LLP. which was mainly 
responsible for the gradual acceptance by 
the trade unions of independent political 
action. A branch was formed in Leicester 
in July, 1894. It is no exaggeration to say 
that from 1894 to 1918 this branch was 
the mainstay of the political Labour 
movement in the town, and even after the 
new constitution of the Labour Party had 
been adopted in 1918, its members, until 
its demise, gave unstinted support to the 
Labour Party. 

In 1906 and again in 
Ramsay MacDonald was 
huge majorities. 

In its early days the Labour Party had 
to rely on the trade unions for the sinews 
of war. It is true, of course, that the cost 
of fighting elections—which was the main 
business of the party—was very much 
less then than it is now. For instance, in 
the November Election of 1906, when four 
wards were contested, the total expenses 
were {19 6s. 1d., which is vastly different 
from the inflated cost to-day, when it 
takes roughly (60 to fight an election in 
one ward. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Nevertheless, financing the party activi- 
ties in these far-off days must have been 
a recurring headache to its officers as, to 
be frank, it is to-day. 

One striking fact that emerges from 
the perusal of the early reports of the 
party is that from 1903 to 1913 its 
administration was a purely masculine 
affair, for it was not until 1913 that for 
the first time a woman was admitted to 
the sacred preserves of the Executive 
Committee, and it was not until 1915 that 
a second woman was elected. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
party lacked the services of women in its 


1910, Mr. J. 
returned by 


various activities. The Women’s Labour 
League, which was founded by Mrs. 
MacDonald, rendered invaluable service 
to the Party, until it was superseded by 
the Women’s Sections under the new 
Constitution of 1918. 

The 1914-18 war years were a difficult 
time for the Party in the country as a 
whole, but more particularly in Leicester. 
Ramsay MacDonald was one of its Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and the split in the 
Party nationally was accentuated in the 
Leicester party. MacDonald, in the 
popular mind, was regarded as the leader 
of the anti-war section of the Party, and 
his influence was such that it would be 
true to say that the majority of the 
Leicester party opposed the war. 


ANOTHER SECTION 


There was, however, another section 
which took the view that, tragic as the 
war was, it had to be fought out if 
democracy in Europe were to be pre- 
served. The party in Leicester, however, 
did not in any sense break up. It not 
only carried on its routine work but it 
also threw itself into the movements for 
the preservation of civil liberties, price 
controls of food, rent control, and above 
all, into the struggle for a lasting demo- 
cratic peace. 

As the war dragged on the mood of 
members changed and the early divisions 
in the ranks began to close up. When the 
General Election of 1918 came it was 
possible for the party to go to the polls 
as a united body. As can well be imagined, 
the election in Leicester was a very 
bitter one. MacDonald fought as candi- 
date in the West. The unequalled cam- 
paign of vilification against MacDonald 
resulted in all three Labour candidates 
being overwhelmingly defeated. 

One of the first steps the Executive 
Committee took after the election of 1918 
was to advertise for a full-time organiser, 
and it is an interesting commentary on 
the state of employment after the first 
world war, that over 400 people applied 
for one post. Mr. William Howard, who 
had been engaged in similar work at 
Gloucester, was eventually appointed. He 
began his duties at the end of April, 1919. 

Significant of the progress that the 
party had made since the war mania of 
1918, it is worthy of note that in Nov- 
ember, 1923, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, now 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, had a _ notable 
victory over a redoubtable opponent in 


the person of Mr. Winston Churchill, as 
he was then. ~ 

This was an election on which the eyes 
of the country were focused and it was 
fought by Mr. Churchill in his usual 
flamboyant way. Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s 
method of fighting the election was in 
sharp contrast to that adopted by his 
distinguished opponent, for he confined 
his electioneering speeches for the most 
part to quiet and masterly expositions of 
the Capital Levy which was very much 
in the air at the time. 

The Labour candidate impressed the 
electors by his dignity and knowledge, 
and it was no surprise to those who were 
on the spot that Mr. Churchill was 
soundly beaten. 

It is worthy of record that at this 
particular election, Mr. Churchill stood 
as a Liberal—but for the last time—and 
it is an interesting speculation that his 
own political career and that of the 
Liberal Party might have been different 
had he been successful. 

At the November elections of 1928, for 
the first time in its history, the party 
secured a majority of elected representa- 
tives on the City Council. This meant 
that if the party insisted on appointing 
Aldermen proportionate to its elected 
strength on the Council, a majority would 
be within the party’s grasp. 

The fact that the council group did not 
seek the majority was a severe disappoint- 
ment to the active spirits in the party, 
but, looking back on the matter dispas- 
sionately, it will be conceded that the 
group in its wisdom took the proper 
course. At that time there were actually 
14 Liberals on the council; now there are 
none. 


LABOUR TRIUMPH 


The General Election which took place 
in May, 1929, was a triumph for the 
Labour Party, which actually polled 
over eight million votes and was now 
represented in the House of Commons by 
287 Members. In Leicester, the East and 
West Divisions were won, and the South 
lost. 

The defection of MacDonald in 1931 
was a bitter blow, especially in Leicester, 
for he had been idolised to a degree 
higher than his merits warranted by 
people within the party and outside. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
in the election of 1931, the party suffered 
a very severe reverse; the three divisions 


were lost by tremendous adverse majori- 
ties. The election was exceptionally bitter. 
It is a matter for pride that fot one 
prominent member of the Party in 
Leicester followed MacDonald into the 
Tory camp. 

In 1935, the Coalition Government came 
to an end and a General Election was 
held on November 14th of the same year. 
All three Leicester constituencies were 
contested by the Labour Party. The results 
of the elections were disappointing as we 
failed to win seats. 

When the war came and Chamberlain 
fell, the Labour Party took its place in 
the coalition which followed and took its 
full share in the conduct of the war. 
Locally the same course was taken. All 
electoral and propaganda activities were 
suspended, but in spite of that the party 
endeavoured to maintain the efficiency of 
its machinery, believing that the emerg- 
ence of a virile Labour Party from the 
war was the only insurance that the 
country’s sacrifices would not be in vain. 


THREE SEATS 


In the resounding electoral triumph of 
1945, Leicester played its part by winning 
all three seats, in unmistakable fashion. 
Mr. T. N. Donovan, K.C., was elected for 
East Leicester, Mr. Barnett Janner for 
West, and Mr. H. W. Bowden for South. 

The party had now recovered from the 
blow struck at it by the treachery of 
MacDonald in 1931. ‘The results of the 
Parliamentary election were reflected in 
the municipal elections which followed in 
November. For the first time Labour 
achieved power on the City Council. 
Unfortunately, the majority was lost in 
the three succeeding elections. 

A reorientation of the city’s Parlia- 
mentary Divisions was made in 1948, 
resulting in an extra division, so that 
there are now four Parliamentary 
Divisions in Leicester. 

A few months following the 1950 
General Election, Mr. T. N. Donovan, K.C., 
was appointed a high court judge; his 
successor in the resultant by-election being 
Mr. A. L. Ungoed-Thomas, K.C., who 


later became Solicitor-General in the 
Labour Government, and received a 
~ knighthood, 


In the 1951 General Election, Leicester’s 
three Labour Members of Parliament 
were returned with handsome majorities. 
Locally, the party had been gaining seats 
on the Council and emerged the majority 


party again in 1952 municipal elections, 
and has retained control up to the present 
time. 

All three Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment were returned at the 1955 General 
Election with reduced majorities, but still 
large enough to be considered safe. It 
is gratifying to us in Leicester that Mr. 
H. W. Bowden, M.P. for Leicester South- 
West, is fulfilling the office of Chief Whip 
with distinction. 

One characteristic feature of the 
Leicester Labour Party throughout its 
history has been its loyalty to Party 
decisions democratically reached at the 
annual conferences of the Party. It is 
true that the Party in Leicester has had 
its difficulties with ‘popular fronters’, 
‘united fronters’, ‘fellow travellers’, and 
other egregious splinter organisations 
which rear their heads from time to time 
and finish in oblivion, but their efforts to 
sow dissension have always been defeated 
by the good sense of the great majority of 
the members. 

The record of the Labour Party in 
Leicester is one to be proud of, not only 
because from a small beginning in 1903 
it rose to be the largest political party in 
the city, but because of the succession of 
men and women who have served it 
throughout the years with vision and 
faith. 


New Agents 


HE National Executive Committee, at 
its December meeting, approved the 
following appointments: 
MR. P. CARRADICE—as Secretary- 
Agent for Burnley. Mr. Carradice has 


been full-time agent at Skipton since 
1944. He is 56. 
MR. W. E. TOLTON —as_ Secretary- 


Agent for Barons Court. Mr. Tolton has 
been a full-time agent since 1948, first at 
Lowestoft and then at St. Albans. He is 32. 

MR. R. J. W. PINFOLD—as Secretary- 
Agent for Bromsgrove. For the last three 
years Mr. Pinfold has been full-time 
Organiser for the Birmingham Borough 
Labour Party. He is 36. 

MR. J. CONNELL—as Secretary-Agent 
for East Dunbartonshire. Mr. Connell, 
who is 27, has just completed two years of 
study in Social Science at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. He has been a Party officer for 
two years. 


LABOUR PLANS CRAWLEY FIGHT 
by Frank Shepherd 


POSSIBLY there is no other town 

in England which possesses so 
many prams to the acre as the 
Sussex new town of Crawley; it is a 
place of young parents and younger 
families. 


It’s been exciting to watch the trans- 
figuration of this sleepy little place into 
a modern township of folk from the vast 
overspill of Greater London. 


* * * 


The ancient ‘George Hotel’, once 
famous for hospitality dispensed to 
travellers on the London-Brighton stage- 
coaches, is now the meeting place of the 
managerial and administrative staffs of a 
variety of Britain’s neoteric industries. 

Crawley Development Corporation laid 
the foundation for its first house in 1947. 
By Christmas, 1955, the corporation had 
completed 5,359 dwellings and more than 
36 new factories had been built and 
occupied. Its population of less than 
10,000 in 1948, has grown to more than 
30,000. 

Nineteen-fifty-six is a year of great 
importance for the citizens of this bright 
new town. On April ist the Crawley 
Urban District Council will be formed. 
It will have a rateable value of £250,000. 


On Monday, March roth, 21 candidates 
must be elected to the new U.D.C.. The 
local Tory party possess a formidable 
election machine and it will mean a tre- 
mendous effort if Labour is to win control 
at its first attempt. 


On a recent bitter Sunday afternoon, I 
attended a meeting of 24 people at 
Crawley. At least 21 of the 24 present were 
young men under 35 years of age. They 
displayed vigour and ability, which is not 
surprising because they are all members 
of the Crawley Local Labour Party. 

They made it clear—these working men 
—that they propose to take a large share 
in formulating the policy of the town of 


their adoption. “We must fight this cam- 


paign like a Parliamentary By-election,” 
agreed the 21 young men of Crawley, and 
they proceeded to discuss the right 


method of nomination 


paper. 

“Frank Green will be the Election Agent 

and next week we must elect an Election 
Finance Officer,” said the Chairman. 
“We’ve a number of long-distance lorry 
drivers in the town,” said another young 
man, “let’s get down to this postal vote 
business.” 
' Later that afternoon the young men of 
Crawley familiarised themselves with the 
essential stationery of a Ward Committee 
Room: 

Register of Electors. 

Committee Room Posters. 

Forms for: Canvass Returns, Re- 

movals, Postal Vote Applications, 

Labour Party Enrolment Forms, List 

of persons who should be on next 

Register. 

Rubber bands. 

Pencils. 

Paste. 

Election Addresses. 

Head Office Literature. 

Posters. 

Ward and District Maps. 

Tellers’ Pads. 

“Now listen, chaps,” said Frank Green, 
“make no mistake about it, canvassing 
wins elections! Canvassing is the keynote 
of the whole campaign. Victory depends 
almost entirely upon knowing where the 
Labour vote is and getting it to the poll.” 
Twenty-one young heads nodded enthusi- 
astic assent. “Each house in the town 
must be visited and the information 
gained carefully recorded. Canvassing 
should start NOW!” 

* * * 


I listened to the sleet pattering on the 
roof and muttered, “blimey!” “The new 
election register will not be published 
until February 15th. Only 34 days before 
polling day. Every house must be recan- 
vassed during that period of 34 days using 
the new register. Canvassers will be 
supplied with a ‘Guide to Canvassers’ to 
help them in their vital task.” 

All through the afternoon and evening 
these young men of Crawley talked and 
planned. How to organise public meetings, 
the swift delivery of election literature, 


(Continued bottom of page 9) 


completing a 


Take a Trip to Casa Solidarieta 


A CONTRAPTION like a tram-cum- 

railway rolled into the station, sorry, 
I should have said halt, called Cavigliano, 
and here we were at our destination. It 
was raining hard and everything looked 
as miserable as anywhere else in the 
world when it rains. 

I approached a woman, who seemed to 
be the station master, and tried to con- 
verse with her, but she spoke no other 
language but Italian. I should have 
realised that we were in the Italian part 
of Switzerland and that being able to 
speak German would not help me in the 
least. I tried again, giving just the name 
of the hotel, Casa Solidarieta. The 
woman’s face lit up and by sign language 
I was given the direction to the Holiday 
Hotel of the Swiss Socialist movement. 


Spoke English 


With the help of direction by another 
peasant woman we eventually reached the 
Casa Solidarieta. The place was deserted 
except for a friendly woman who offered 
us tea. She turned out to be the manager’s 
wife and not only did she speak German 
but also English. 

While we were having tea, more and 
more people drifted into the dining room 
and we were able to make out from their 
conversations that they were of many 
different nationalities. 

We introduced ourselves to a young 
artist from Paris, a children’s nurse from 
Vienna, a tile worker from Switzerland, 
a trade union official from Amsterdam, 
and the wife of a White Russian who was 
a permanent guest at the hotel. In the 
evening there was a sing-song and people 


(Continued from page 8) 


transport arrangements, polling day 
organisation — “and, remember,” said 
Frank Green, “no worker should leave his 
point of duty unless, in the case of 
emergency, he is requested to do so by 
the officer in charge of the Ward Com- 
mittee Room.” 

Don’t forget the date—polling day, 
Monday March igth. It isn’t every day 
Britain gets a brand new urban district 
council. How about helping the young 
men of Crawley? Write to Frank Green, 
65 Lark Rise, Langley Green, Crawley, 
Sussex. Telephone: Crawley 768. 


from different countries were exchanging 
ideas and talking of conditions in their 
own homelands. 

Here, surely, grew up 
friendship and brotherhood. 

The next five days were fine and hot 
and we went out into the beautiful Chento 
Valli (which means the valley of a hun- 
dred valleys) and admired the vineyards, 
banana and palm trees. Others went to 
nearby Locarno or Logarno. 

Much too quickly went the time and 
we had to say farewell to friendly folk 
of a very friendly, peaceful and beautiful 
place. 

Before we went, though, we wrote in 
the Visitors’ book, “We shall be back.” 

Now quite a number of members of the 
Bridgwater C.L.P. have already made up 
their minds to go to Cavigliano in 1957. 
Some members of the Tiverton C.L.P. 
will join in, and if anyone reading this 
article should be interested there might 
be a few places left to make up a party 
Oman. : 

In the meantime, I have _ been 
approached to lead a party of members 
to Cavigliano in 1956 and would gladly 
do so if at least 15 members make definite 
bookings before February 15th, 1956. 

As there is only accommodation ayail- 
able in early June during the summer 
months, the holiday trip would commence 
on Friday, June 1st, 1956, and the party 
would return on Sunday, June 17th. 


The Cost 


Hotel accommodation for 15 days at 
the Casa Solidarieta, and fares from and 
back to London, would be approximately 
£28, and there are three conditions: 


1. To be an individual member of the 
Labour Party. 

2. To pay a deposit of £2 which will not 
be refunded should the booking be 
cancelled. 

3. No children under 14 can be accom- 
modated. 

Enquiries about the holidays in 1956 
from June rst to June 17th, and for 1957 
(provisional dates, July 12th to 27th) 
should be directed to The Secretary/ 
Agent, Bridgwater Constituency Labour 
Party, Unity House, Dampiet Street, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. 


FRED PHILLIPS 


international 


HOW TO CULTIVATE 


HERE has been a lot of publicity 

on the Labour Party’s weakened 
organisation; but not much on our 
‘publicity’, which has never been 
particularly good. I believe that if 
this were to receive the attention of 
a Committee of Inquiry, we should 
see the same sort of report as the 
Wilson Committee’s on organisation. 


Six Criticisms 


Among the criticisms would be, I feel: 
in general, a lack of understanding of 
modern publicity methods from top to 
bottom of the Party; 
far too few on the publicity staff at 

Transport House; 
little attempt to instruct M.P.s, candi- 

dates, agents, secretaries, councillors 

and Party personnel in the art of 

‘getting it across’; 
that opportunities for making points and 

replies are continually missed; 
that the wrong sort of publicity is too 

often left uncorrected; 
that too often there are poor relations 
with the Press. 

Here and there and now and then, first- 
rate publicity efforts occur, of course. 
Many full-time agents, Party secretaries 
and Press officers, for instance, do good 
work. But agents are not as numerous 
as could be desired. Who will deny that 
thousands of Party meetings take place 
every year without any sort of reference 
at all appearing in a single newspaper? 

I realise that Press publicity is not the 
only form, that messages can be got over 
by loudspeaker, leaflet and meetings. But 
I cannot help feeling that is is the most 
important, and certainly there is nothing 
else where improvement need cost us so 
little. 

What can we do about it? Some are 
rather defeatist, saying there is little we 
can, because the owners of the papers are 
nearly all Tory. Personally, I think there 
are ways of getting points across even in 
the national Tory dailies—but that is a 
matter for our national publicity, and 
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may be outside the scope of an Organiser 
article. 

However, at constituency, local and 
ward party level, we should assuredly 
examine what might be possible. And 
when we find out the facts about the 
provincial papers, and more especially the 
small local ones, we discover that they 
undoubtedly will print Labour reports 
and letters. In fact, there are times when 
the editor of a small-town journal is 
actually glad to see well-written copy 
come in. 

So I suggest we approach the matter 
with an open mind, and have a try at 
putting things in the papers. I hope that 
my points will prove helpful (of course, 
they are elementary to some readers). 
Perhaps they will be most useful to those 
who have to deal, mainly, with small 
weekly papers. 

The first thing parties should consider 
is the aim of their publicity. Secondly, 
how can it be achieved? Lastly, who is 
to do the work? 

The aim? I attend meetings of a 
county federation—have done for years. 
Once I described them thus: “A lot of 
nice chaps have some nice chats, and a 
very nice cup of tea.” Their impact on 
the public was nil. What they did for 
the Socialist cause was infinitesimal. 

Then we began passing topical resolu- 
tions, and sent reports to the papers in 
the county, and to the B.B.C. The result 
was that the Labour point of view was 
brought before hundreds of thousands of 
electors. Sad to say, the idea was allowed 
to drop. But it illustrates what our aim 
should be. 


An Opportunity 


We should use every opportunity to 
propagate the Labour case. Each ward, 
local or constituency party meeting is an 
opportunity. The fact that a meeting is 
held is in itself NEWS: but if things are 
said which may have some impact on 
people’s minds, if telling points are made, 
then they should be worked into the 
report. 

In addition Labour people must be 
publicised —the prospective candidate, 


OD PRESS RELATIONS 


local councillors, active workers,-and so 
on. So our aim is to make known as 
widely as possible, Labour activities, 
views and personalities. 

Before I took up my agency appoint- 
ment I was interviewed by my home-town 
paper, and I seized the chance to ask the 
reporter how the local Tory agent obtained 
his excellent publicity. I found the replies 
very helpful. (Incidentally, this agent, 
who was considered to be ‘hot stuff’, later 
went to Reading, boasting he was going 
to take the Mickey out of Mikardo; but 
Organiser readers will know he knew not 
what he said.) 

All events which the agent wanted 
publicised were notified to the Press well 
In advance. 


Made Welcome 


If it was a public meeting, tables were 
put out in front for the reporters. They 
were made to feel welcome. Biographical 
and other information was _ provided, 
ready typed. If it was a dinner or other 
social event, they received complimentary 
tickets. So did the photographers. Reports 
of Party activities of interest, personal 
paragraphs, particularly about the M.P., 
were provided by the agent himself. If 
any news came his way, he put the 
reporters on to it. 

When occasion offered or a_ reply 
seemed necessary, he contributed pithy 
letters to the correspondence columns. 

One thing not mentioned—but the 
inference was plain—was that every effort 
was made to maintain good relations with 
the staff of the papers. 

These things seem commonplace enough 
to me now, and no doubt to many others. 
But I believe that many parties do not 
appreciate the value of trying to win the 
friendship and co-operation of local 
journalists. It may be true that most 
proprietors are Tory, but many Pressmen 
are sympathetic, although they will not 

openly display the fact. 

i As I said earlier, thousands of Labour 
meetings get no kind of write-up at all. 
Many of them are normally private, any- 
way, and furthermore, with the best will 
inv the world, reporters cannot attend 
every event which is arranged. It follows 
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that the parties should try to find people 
who can compile reports and supply them 
to the papers. 

A mere reference to the fact that a 
meeting was held is better than nothing. 
At least the public know the organisation 
is not dead. But a mere mention is not 
enough, really. Something should be done, 
or something said, which is worth report- 
ing. A topical resolution or subject 
should be debated. The more topical it 
is, the better. 

I know there is a lot of business to be 
dealt with at meetings, but we must have 
a sense of reality. The local papers are 
not going to give space to the plans for 
the next whist drive. What was said about 
high interest rates—with the Labour 
councillors prophesying that these would 
inevitably result in higher council house 
rents in the town—is, however, a different 
matter. 

_So someone has to compile a report for 

the papers. With practice any person who 
is reasonably good at English can learn 
to do an adequate job. If there is anyone 
with a flair for it, my own view is that 
whatever other offices he holds, he still 
should be asked to accept. Let him be 
relieved of some other lesser work. For 
this, we need the very best man we have. 
A round peg in a round hole. 


Simple Rules 


There are certain simple rules for a 
Press correspondent (and, indeed, for all 
who write to the papers). 

1. Use one side of the paper only. 

2. If the report is typed, use double spac- 
ing. Leave wide margins. 

See that all names are clearly written 
or typed. For safety’s sake, handwritten 
names should be put into CAPITAL 
LETTERS. 

. The printers prefer ‘copy’ paper, which 
can be made by cutting across quarto 
or foolscap sheets, giving sheets 8” x 5” 
or 8” x 614” 

By studying the newspapers, the chosen 
member will gradually acquire an idea 
of how to make his efforts interesting. 
Passing beyond the stage of “Mr. M. read 
the minutes ... etc... and the meeting 
was closed,” (and the sub-editor breath- 
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ing “I should b well hope so”), the 
novice learns to pick out the best propa- 
ganda item, or most encouraging bit of 
news (for Labour readers), and to start 
off with that. 

In a voluntary organisation it is not 
easy to find people who will supply 
regular items for the various papers. Still, 
there is this point: people like seeing 
their work in print. 


Press Correspondent 


Having found a Press correspondent, 
parties must co-operate with him. To 
achieve the aim of good publicity they 
must, in fact, give the correspondent 
good material to report. This means 
better meetings, more talks, discussions, 
new ideas. 

Papers are always looking for some- 
thing fresh. So if a tape recorder is intro- 
duced at one meeting, or a film show, or 
a quiz session, that makes the report all 
the brighter. 

I remember the time when our pros- 
pective candidate and I told a local party 
all about that year’s annual conference by 
means of a cross-table chat, with question 
and answer bringing out the points. 
“Novel innovation at Labour meeting” 
headlined the local paper the next 
WEI 

Experience has given me lots of tips. 

For instance, if I send in a well-written 
report, typed ready for sending to the 
compositors, what does the editor do? 
He’s a busy man, with plenty of other 
stuff to knock into something like shape. 
So he just glances through mine —and 
sends it along for setting-up. He doesn’t 
stay to cut out my choice propaganda 
bits. He’s a busy man. I save him a lot 
Of works a 2% 


Letters Published 


Some say they cannot get letters pub- 
lished, or else they are cut. Well, obvious 
propaganda pieces cribbed from Party 
sources may not get by. But start a letter 
like this: “In your last issue you report 
Mr. X as saying, etc., etc.” or: “Our local 
Council finds that as a result of the 
Government’s action, etc., etc.” —and 
you’re in. Whye Because of the local 
angles. 

The surest way of all is to take up a 
point in the editorial. If you disagree, the 
editor, believer in free speech that he is, 
will allow you to say why. If you agree 
with him, but go on to elaborate his point 
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and get a sly one in at the Government, 
how can you be ignored? Indeed, I have 
never found any difficulty in getting 
letters published. It’s a question of 
approach. 

Then there is the question of the dead- 
line. We need to know when it is. 
Sometimes I have found it is not wise to 
send in my reports too early, since the 
editor, with more time to spare, finds that 
he is short of space, and cuts my jewelled 
phrases . . . We live and learn. 

Yes, we need to study the art of putting 
it in the papers. And how we shall be 
repaid! Is there anyone who doubts 
that we can, with an effort, bring about 
a vast improvement in our publicity and 
propaganda, particularly at constituency, 
local and ward party level, without spend- 
ing money on much beyond stationery? 
Surely not. 

Better publicity and propaganda! 
That, and from top to bottom of the 
Party, more fighting spirit. That’s the 
way back to power! 


Richard Wevell 
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CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed as 
prospective Parliamentary Candi- 
dates at the December meeting of 
the National Executive Committee: 
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Plymouth, 

Devonport Mr. M. M. Foot 
Torquay Mr. W. Hamling 
Carlisle Mr. A. Hargreaves 
Darlington «0a Mirjek. 2H lewis 
Gateshead West Mr. H. E. Randall 
Sunderland South Mr. E. Armstrong 
Rochdale Mr. J. McCann 
Oldham East Mr. C. Mapp 
South Norfolk ... Mr. J. M. Stewart 


ote 


CO-OPERATIVE PARTY CANDIDATE 
RUNNING IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE LABOUR PARTY 


Greenock Dr. J. D. Mabon 


Selecting the Candidate 


To ensure a fair, democratic choice when your Constituency Labour Party 
tee wee are ere ig oe EOE SONsUtuency SLaDour _sarty 


selects its Prospective Parliamentary Candidate, it must follow the procedure laid 
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down in the rules, says Sara Barker 


(SONSTITUENCY Labour Parties 


have many _ responsibilities — 
none greater than that of selecting 
a prospective Parliamentary Candi- 
date. 

Only a few candidates have been 
selected since the General Election, 
but many constituencies will be 
proceeding to selection before very 
long. 

It might be helpful, therefore, to remind 
members of the procedure laid down in 
Clause XII of the Model Rules, which 
ensures the widest possible choice and an 
extremely democratic method of selection. 

Each constituency must select its 
candidate in co-operation with the 
National Executive Committee, the latter 
body must be represented at all meetings 
concerning the selection by one of its 
officers. Usually this is the Regional 
Officer. 

Before the procedure is started, Head 
Office requires a timetable which has been 
agreed between the Constituency Labour 
Party and the representative of the 
National Executive Committee. This 
preliminary precaution is taken in order 
to ensure that every organisation and 
delegate is given adequate time to take 
whatever steps are necessary at each 
stage of selection. 


AUTHORITY TO EXECUTIVE 


When the Executive Committee of the 
Constituency Labour Party, in consulta- 
tion with the National Executive Com- 
mittee, has decided on the desirability of 
contesting the seat, the General Commit- 
tee should give authority to its Executive 
Committee, again in consultation with 
“the National Executive Committee, to 
invite nominations. 

The rules make it perfectly clear that 
the bodies entitled to nominate an 
individual are those entitled to repre- 
sentation on the General Committee of 
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the Constituency Labour Party, and the 
Executive Committee. The General Com- 
mittee is not entitled to nominate as it 
becomes the selecting body. 

The Executive Committee enjoys no 
privileges in respect of nomination. It 
is entitled to one nomination, and that 
nomination must be to hand by the 
closing date which is the dead-line for 
other organisations entitled to nominate. 


CONDITIONS FOR CANDIDATURE 


The conditions for parliamentary 
candidature are laid down in Clause IX 
of the Party Constitution. All nominees 
must be individual members of the 
Labour Party; they must be members of 
a Trades Union, if eligible, which is 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, 
or recognised by the General Council of 
that body as a-bona fide Trades Union. 

Candidates must not be members of, 
associated with, or participate in, the 
work of political organisations ineligible 
for affiliation to the Labour Party, and 
must agree to accept and conform to the 


Constitution and Rules, Programme, 
Principles, and Policy of the Labour 
Party. 


A candidate must also undertake to 
accept and act in harmony with the 


Standing Orders of the Parliamentary 


Labour Party, and a candidate who, if 
elected, fails to keep his pledge in this 
respect, is considered to have violated the 
Constitution. 

All nominations must be submitted on 
the official form prescribed by _ the 
National Executive Committee, and must 
carry the consent of the nominee. 

The Executive Committee is responsible 
for submitting all the nomination forms 
to the National Executive Committee in 
order that the validity can be determined 
before shortlisting takes place and the 
General Committee is convened to con- 
sider the nominations. 

The term “validation” does not mean 
“approval”. It simply means that a 
nomination is valid insofar as the parti- 


culars on the form denote that the 
nominee conforms to the conditions of 
candidature as laid down in the Consti- 
tution. 

When the forms have been validated 
and returned to the Constituency Labour 
Party, its Executive Committee meets to 
consider the nominations. This body is 
entitled to tender advice and submit a 
proposed short list to its General Com- 
mittee before final selection takes place. 

All nominations should be placed 
before the General Committee, which has 
power to accept, amend, or reject the 
proposed short list. This meeting also 
has power to decide that the nominations 
are unsuitable, or inadequate. In this 
event the selection would be deferred and 
new or additional nominations invited. 


BY SPECIAL C/RCULAR 


If a short list is agreed, the meeting 
would confirm the date of the selection 
conference. Delegates would be called to 
the selection conference by __ special 
circular prescribed by the National 
Executive Committee. 

This General Committee meeting is of 
the utmost importance. It is at this stage 
that it can discuss at length the qualities 
of the nominees, before finally deciding on 
the short list. Furthermore, as the task of 
choosing the short list is of the utmost 
importance, it is in the interests of demo- 
cratic procedure that the General Com- 
mittee should assume its full authority 
and have the last word before the actual 
selection conference. 

There are no_ delegates specially 
selected to attend the selection conference. 
It is a special meeting of the General 
Committee and the delegates entitled to 
attend are the delegates who are appointed 
by organisations entitled to representa- 
tion on the General Committee, and who 
are appointed to attend the Annual 
Meeting and the General Committee 
meetings for the ensuing year. 

Nominees will address the selection 
conference and answer questions in 
accordance with a timetable, which 
should have been agreed at the previous 
General Committee meeting and notified 
to each nominee prior to the day of the 
selection conference. : 

The order of appearance of the 
nominees should be determined by draw- 
ing from a hat when the nominees have 
assembled rather than in alphabetical 
order. 

Just before each nominee enters the 
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conference hall his nomination paper 
should be read to the delegates, together 
with his biographical notes, unless these 
have already been circulated to delegates. 

It is very important to note that when 
speeches have been made and questions 
answered, the nominee should leave the 
conference hall. No delegate, officer, or 
representative of the National Executive 
Committee, should be allowed to speak 
on the merits or demerits of the nom- 
inee. The delegates should vote on the 
performance of the nominees themselves, 
and not on the opinions of their friends 
or foes attending the selection conference. 
The previous meeting of the General 
Committee has provided a forum for such 
discussion. 

The rules lay down clearly that the 
ballot is taken on the basis of one vote 
per delegate, and ballot votes must be 
continued until one nominee has secured 
a clear majority over all other nominees. 

Votes have a strange way of transfer- 
ring, and unless the issue is clear beyond 
doubt, it is wiser to eliminate only the 
nominee with the lowest vote in each 
ballot. 

The chairman of the selection confer- 
ence is entitled to cast his vote in the 
first -ballot, but in accordance with 
accepted practice in a ballot vote, if there 
is a tie, the chairman is not entitled to 
give his casting vote. Quite apart from 
being contrary to accepted practice, it 
would be a very bad thing both for the 
chairman and the Party if by a casting 
vote he could virtually choose the 
candidate. 

On the rare occasions when a tie occurs 
the wise procedure to be followed is for 
a further selection conference to be con- 
vened, when the same nominees would 
attend. It is not often that every delegate 
eligible to attend a selection conference 
is present, and on the second occasion 
there is every likelihood of additional 
delegates being present. 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


When the candidate has been chosen 
the chairman should then ask for a 
unanimous vote in favour of the success- 
ful nominee. The chairman should also 
ask the conference to give authority to 
the officers of the Party to complete the 
financial agreement on the back of the 
nomination form in conjunction with the 
candidate. The National Executive 
Committee will not endorse a_ parlia- 
mentary candidature until the election 


expenses of the candidate have been 
guaranteed. 

The completed nomination form and 
financial agreement should then be sent 
to the National Executive Committee for 
endorsement. Selection is not completed 
until endorsement has been given by the 
National Executive Committee. 

In the vast majority of cases the Con- 
stituency Labour Party accepts full 
responsibility for the financing of a 
candidature. In these constituencies the 
officers, acting on behalf of the Party, 
accept full financial responsibility in the 
appropriate section of the form. 

Sometimes the candidate is willing to 
make an annual contribution to the Party 
and a grant towards the cost of the 
election, or one or the other. Most of 
these grants are modest and only a very 
small number of candidates contribute 
anything like the maximum permitted 
under the Hastings Agreement, and 
finance should not be made a condition 
of nomination, or selection. 

Where a candidate makes a contribution 
the details must be filled in on the appro- 
priate section of the financial agreement 
form. The Constituency Labour Party 
then accepts the balance of the respon- 
sibility by completing its section of the 
financial agreement. 


UNION PARLIAMENTARY PANEL 


Where a nominee is on the parlia- 
mentary panel of an affiliated union, 
consent to nomination in writing must be 
obtained from its Executive Committee 
and attached to the nomination form 
before it is sent to Head Office for valida- 
tion. This is in accordance with the 
requirements of the Constitution. 

The nomination and financial agree- 
ment form should bear the signature of 
the General Secretary of the sponsoring 
body in addition to that of the candidate 
and party officers before the form is 


submitted to the National Executive 
Committee. 
There is confusion in the minds of 


many members about the lists of available 
and possible candidates. They are not 
panels in the sense that nominations are 
restricted to names on these lists, as is 
the case with official panels of Local 
Government candidates. 

List ‘A’ consists of nominees whose 
names are on the official panels of their 
respective Trades Unions, and they are 
sponsored. List ‘B’ consists of names of 
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persons submitted by affiliated organisa- 
tions and Constituency Labour Parties, 
and are unsponsored. 

Nominations must be approved by the 
National Executive Committee as being 
suitable for candidature before the names 
can be placed on either list. The National 
Executive Committee has by conference 
decision the right to add names to List 
‘B’ in the event of an emergency. 

It is possible that the procedure for 
nomination and selection of a candidate 
could be improved still further to ensure 
sound selection. However, the present 
procedure does at least ensure equality of 
Opportunity of nomination, and a repre- 
sentative method of selection. 


(Continued from page 4) 
that is to which constituency should the 
money be sent once collected: should it 
go to the constituency in which the factory 
or shop is situated, or to the constituency 
in which the individual members reside? 

There is one fairly easy solution to all 
this, and that is to allow the Trade Unions 
to pass on the collected monies to their 
own area headquarters and thence to 
Transport House (via the National Head- 
quarters if required). Or they could, of 
course, be sent direct to Transport House 
from the lower level if that was convenient. 

The Labour Party would then set up a 
separate fund into which these monies 
would be paid and this fund would be 
available to constituencies when financial 
aid, either at election time or otherwise, 
is essential. Assisting to finance the 
marginal constituencies, for instance, 
would be one of the facets of this fund, 
as, of course, would be other legitimate 
claims from constituency parties. 

I am not unaware that there are snags to 
this scheme, and being a new venture, it 
would be bound to create some resentment. 

My view and knowledge of many trade 
union members is that this type of scheme 
would not be unwelcome, and the benefits 
and advantages that would accrue from 
it far outweigh the snags that would be 
experienced in starting and maintaining 
it. 


* An increase in affiliation fees from 
6d. per member to gd. is contemplated, 
and this would include Constituency 
Labour Parties as well as Trade Unions, 
but an increase in the Individual 
Member’s contribution from the present 
minimum of 6d. per month is not 
contemplated.— EDITOR. 
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HE office of party auditor is not 

a sinecure. In fact, an auditor 

has considerable responsibility, a 

fair amount of work during a limited 
period, and probably no salary. 


A few local Labour parties employ 
professional auditors. Unfortunately the 
great majority of parties are not particu- 
larly interested in the auditing of their 
accounts. Provided somebody is appointed 
as auditor, and somebody certifies the 
accounts, then justice appears to have 
been done, and the party conscience 
satisfied. 

Appointing auditors in a haphazard 
manner can sometimes lead to serious 
trouble. While the majority of local 
parties have excellent auditors, carrying 
out their duties in an exemplary manner, 
some are not so fortunate. Occasionally a 
local party is unfortunate in having a 
treasurer who is not up to standard. If 
the auditors are also lax, then difficulties 
may ensue. 

Auditors should be appointed at the 
annual meeting. As often they do not per- 
form any duties for nearly twelve months, 


their appointment is. sometimes  over- 
looked. 

Every local party should have two 
auditors. Preferably, they should be 
appointed for a two-year period, one 


retiring at each annual general meeting. 


PROPERLY QUALIFIED 


It is a great mistake to appoint to the 
office of auditor a person whose only 
qualifications are integrity and long ser- 
vice. While the first of these attributes is 
essential, it is also desirable that an 
auditor should have some knowledge of 
book-keeping or accountancy. There can 
be comparatively few local parties which 
cannot find from their ranks someone with 
these qualifications, or at least a person 
used to working with figures. 


While there are advantages in appoint- 
ing at least one auditor from among the 
members of the general committee of a 
party, this is not essential. A debarment 
from the office of auditor is membership 
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AUDITORS ARE IMPORTANT 
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of the executive committee or the holding 
of a senior party office. 

Most local parties are content with an 
annual audit. There are, however, many 
advantages in the auditors checking the 
books at quarterly intervals. Not only 
does this ensure that the books are accu- 
rate and that interim statements of 
accounts reflect the true financial position 
of a party, but quarterly audits are a 
guarantee that book-keeping errors shall 
not be perpetuated over a long period. 

From the point of view of the auditors, 
there is the advantage that their work is 
spread out over a period and less time 
will be required for the final audit 
immediately prior to the annual general 
meeting. 


NORMAL CERTIFICATE 


The normal certificate given by party 
auditors will probably be as follows: 
“We have examined the books, receipts, 
etc., appertaining to the above accounts 
and certify that in our opinion, they are 
correct and in accord with the books and 
vouchers produced to us.” Before the 
auditors can give this certificate, they 
must perform certain functions. 

Their first task is to check the inventory 
of party account books and records. Every 
treasurer should hold a certified list show- 
ing the various account books and records 
of the local party. This is important as it 
ensures that books have not been specially 
‘prepared’ or ‘disposed of’ for the benefit 
of the auditors. 

All the local party’s financial docu- 
ments should be available for inspection 
by the auditors. These include account 
books, cheque books, bank statements and 


receipt books (inwards and _ outwards). 
The party’s minute books are also 
required for verifying various items of 
expenditure. 


It is the task of the auditors to check 
all the items in the cash book and any 
other account books which may be kept. 
The entries on the income side of the 
cash book should be tested against the 
carbon copies of receipts issued, and 
against the bank statement. 

Cheque counterfoils should be com- 


pared with receipts obtained for payments 
made; these receipts should be -found 
attached to invoices or vouchers against 
which payments have been made. They 
should also be compared with the corres- 
ponding cash book entries. 

The counterfoils in the cheque book 
should be compared with the bank state- 
ment to see they correspond. This should 
also be compared with the bank paying-in 
book. 

To ensure that the draft statement of 
accounts commences with the proper 
figures for balances, the previous year’s 
statement of accounts will need to be 
inspected. Petty cash should be checked, 
and the existence and approximate value 
of fixed assets verified. 

Having completed their inspection of 
the books, the auditors will append their 
certificate to the annual statement of 
accounts. At the annual general meeting, 
the auditors can, if they think desirable, 
present an additional verbal report. 
Similarly, if the auditors carry out three- 
monthly inspections of the books, they 
should make quarterly reports. If the 
auditors are not members of the general 
committee, they should receive a special 
invitation to be present to report on their 
duties. 

It is worth while remembering that the 
auditors are not appointed to criticise the 
reasons why money has been spent, and 
are merely responsible for seeing that the 


books have been kept accurately, and that 
all expenditure has been authorised. 

On appointment, wise auditors will 
arrange a meeting with the party treasurer 
so that agreement can be reached about 
book-keeping methods and records which 
will be required. This not only saves the 
time of the auditors when they come to 
carry out their duties, but also avoids 
general frustration which can so easily 
be caused between the treasurer and the 
auditors. The auditors have a right to 
insist that proper records are kept and 
are available for inspection, and should 


report accordingly to the general 
committee. 

WELCOME GUIDANCE 

Sometimes a treasurer will welcome 


guidance from the auditors on the best 
methods of carrying out his duties. In 
any case, no treasurer need feel other than 
pleased if the auditors are punctilious in 
carrying out their duties ; 

A constituency party with capable and 
energetic auditors will, when practical, do 
well to persuade all local parties, wards 
and other sections, to appoint the same 
persons as auditors. This will not only 
ensure a consistent high standard of 
auditing, but will enable a proper com- 
parison to be made of financial transac- 
tions between the various sections of a 
constituency party, and will make it 
possible to check collectors’ records. 


Tracing Those Removals 
by J. Mack Smith 


HEN the recent Greenock by- 

election was so tragically thrust 
upon us, it was immediately realised 
that the age of the Register (14 
months on polling day) would be a 
severe handicap to Labour, and it 
was feared might cause a serious 
_drop in the poll. 


Greenock, like most towns, has 
expanded considerable in the past few 
years and many of the removals were in 
new housing estates far removed from the 
centre of the town. These were fairly 
easv to trace but others had moved into 
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the older houses vacated and these proved 
more difficult. Lodgers were most difficult 
of all. 

General Election records showed that 
certain strong Labour streets had polled 
badly in May but it was only after a more 
detailed examination that it became 
obyious that removals had been the 
principle cause. 

Since this is a burgh constituency, 
postal votes for removal were out of the 
question except in a few cases. It was 
therefore decided to tackle tracing through 
the Central Committee Room and to get 
supporters out by car from each ward on 
polling day. The clerical work was done 
by one part-time worker supplemented by 


additional voluntary helpers when they 
were not engaged on the canvass. 

Housing lists provided a good starting 
point, but we soon discovered the Register 
was none too good and many of the 
people traced had no votes on the existing 
roll. Also the lack of a fully marked 
register was a serious drawback. Time was 
spent tracing people only to find they 
were not Labour supporters. 

It had been intended to use the 
undelivered envelopes returned by the 
Post Office as another starting point for 
tracing, but the B and C Lists came along 
just in time, and we were able to extract 
thousands of envelopes before posting. 
Those for supporters were subsequently 
re-addressed when traced. 

Incidentally, the Post Office was most 
happy about this arrangement which also 
saved them needless work. The B List 
gave us a most useful check on new 
addresses but this is a fortuitous circum- 
stance-which is not likely to arise on many 
occasions. 

Information about removals, both out 
and in, flowed freely from the wards as 
the canvass got under way and in the last 
few days most wards made special calls 
on removals to fix car times to get the 
women out early on polling day. Each 


ward was responsible for getting out the 
removals in their area and sending them 
to the correct polling place, thus ensur- 


ing that cars travelled full in both 
directions. : 
We succeeded in tracing over two 


thousand removals and nearly all our 
registered cars were fully engaged in 
getting them out until six o’clock on 
polling day. One car covered over 170 
miles during the day. After six we began 
to concentrate on local calls but many 
workers were picked up at their factory 
gates by arrangement and polled on their 
way home. 

It is not possible to say exactly how 
many of these removals were actually 
polled but all the ward convenors were 
satisfied that at least they had got the 
women out during the day and there were 
certainly no idle cars after six o’clock. 
There is, however, littke doubt that this 
fatiguing detailed work was eminently 
worth while and contributed in good 
measure to an increased Labour vote and 
a very satisfactory result. 

Next month I hope to give complete 
details of a system of removals tracing 
based on experiences in Greenock and 
elsewhere and which could be used in any 
constituency. 


Hard Work Won Greenock 


by W. G. MARSHALL 


REENOCK— on the Tail of the Bank 

at the estuary of the River Clyde, 

flanked by East end Port Glasgow and 

West end Gourock. Greenock, famous for 

its rain, shipbuilding, engineering, sugar- 
refining and wool. 

Greenock with its wraith-like reminders 
of the days of the Spanish Main—Antigua 
Street, Trinidad Street, and Jamaica 
Street. Greenock, rising steeply out of 
the waters of the Clyde, with tenements 
towering amid the clamour of industry. 

Greenock, December, 1955, and a 
Parliamentary by-election, in short hours 
of daylight, drenching darkness and the 
opposition a well-fed, well-oiled Tory 
machine, 

The answer to every problem was the 
same—patient, persistent hard work. 

Never in my experience in by-elections 
has a constituency been so assiduously 
canvassed. Some wards were completing 
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their third canvass on the eve of the poll. 

The canvassing from door to door, from 
shipyard to engineering works, in English 
and in Gaelic (also in Deaf and Dumb 
sign language) encouraged great interest. 
School room meetings averaged attend- 
ances of 80. Overall average attendances 
400, and best ever eve-of-the-poll 800, 
1,000 and then 1,400. 


x 


Work gates were worked, housing 
schemes harassed, shopping and cinema 
queues wheedled, postal voters persuaded 
and removals reconnoitred. Every lamp 
post in the main streets carried a Vote 
Labour strawboard. 

Excitement gradually rose; the Tories 
became cocky; we became confident. Our 
election agent (middle names—Old Moore) 
gave a confident prediction of the result. 
(It was right, too.) 

Of course, we had a first-class candidate, 


a good agent and enthusiastic workers. 
Polling day came. The weather forecast 
_Was snow. The morning was bitterly cold. 
Chill winds froze the marrow of our 

checkers at the polling station gates. 


From now on I am in favour of the law 
being changed to permit number takers to 
go within the precincts of the polling 
station to do their job in reasonable 
comfort. 


Much hot tea was brewed and con- 
sumed. The Tory machine was at its 
well-oiled best and in the morning and 
afternoon their areas polled steadily. 


Then came the night. No snow yet. 
Out poured the workers and their wives. 
Labour votes rained in. And the Count 
disclosed that Labour had passed _ its 
General Election vote and increased its 
majority more than two-and-a-half times 
on a 75.4 per cent poll. 

_ When we got out from the Count the 
snow was falling. 


SECURE 
FREE 
REGISTER 


(HE 1956 Register of Electors is due to 
be published on the 15th February, 
coming into operation on the following 
day and remaining in force for twelve 
months. This will be the Register upon 
_which the local government elections are 
to be fought and which will take place 
from the 7th to 12th May. 


Regulation 18, R.P. Regulations, 1950, 
provide for the Electoral Registration 
Officer to supply free, on request, four 

copies of the Register to any person need- 
ing them for use in connection with his 
own or some other person’s prospective 
candidature at a parliamentary election. 

There were a few isolated cases in 1952 
of Electoral Registration Officers refusing 
to supply Constituency Labour Party 

secretaries with the free Registers, using 
the argument that there was no prospect- 
_ive parliamentary candidate in the field. 

This matter was taken up with the 
Home Office and quickly remedied, it 
being obvious that a Labour candidate 


would be in the field when a parliamentary 
election took place. If similar difficulties 
arise in any constituency, the matter 
should be reported at once to the Regional 
Organiser. ¢ 


As not more than one person can be 
supplied with free copies of the Register 
in respect of the same candidature, it will 
be necessary for the constituency party 
secretary to make application to the 
Electoral Registration Officer and make 
the necessary arrangements for their 
collection or delivery. 


The preliminary arrangements for the 
local government elections will shortly 
be commenced; the work of transferring. 
the entries of the Marked Register should 
be done as soon as possible. Local Labour 
Parties and’ Ward Committees should, 
therefore, be supplied with their copies 
of the Register with the minimum of 
delay. 

Bear in mind when allocating the 
copies that another copy of the 
Register for the particular electoral 
area is available to each candidate, 
or his election agent, when the local 
elections take place. 


Further copies—so long as they are 
available—can be purchased at a fee of 
one shilling plus an additional penny for 
each 100 names (or part) per Register. If 
the copy is printed on one side only, a 
further penny per 1,000 names (or part) 
is payable. This latter provision is a far 
more practical proposition if additional 
copies are required, though in most cases 
parties find the free copies quite sufficient 
for their needs. 


ELA 
Buy these two 
important publications 


@ Election Charts and Forms 
| /2d. post free 


@ Practical Illustrations of 
Committee Rooms 
1 /8d. post free 
Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 


THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE - - - S.W.1 


THIS 
BRANCH 
BANNER 

FOR ONLY 


£15 


Produced by craftsmen in brilliant oil colours on 
double thickness rich deep red Taffeta measuring 
6 ft. x 4 ft. with golden yellow pure wool fringe, a 
showpiece for your Rally or your committee rooms, 
this banner is double sided and bears your own branch 
name. Just fill in the coupon below and post to us as 
soon as possible to avoid delay. 


SEND NO MONEY WITH ORDER 


Poles, Carrying Bag and Holsters can also be supplied 
as extras. Prices will be sent on request. 


Co-operative Art Service Ltd., 6a Smith Street, London, S.W.3 
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* + 
x Please supply one double sided Labour Party banner as 
aege * 
described in your advertisement. 
* ae 
Bratich. 2. o.csaiaiouioandae ence ere ene 
* + 
« Secretary. csouscn... nhascacemigarets ee os ae ee SE 
*« Address to which banner is to be sent upon completion + 
* + 
* % 
* + 
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